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EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH. riod, of some magical virtue residing in forty-|of March, (52; 1wur persous ere suddenly 
day epochs. Christ had fasted forty days in | attacked, and died in a few hor: . 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY the wilderness ; forty days were asserted to| ‘ The next day, March 27 ‘six other indivi- 


be the limit of separation between the acute | duals were attacked ; on the 28th, those at- 
and chronic diseases ; forty days were assign-| tacked were 22 in number ; on the 8ist, there 
Subscriptions and Payments received by ed for the perfect recovery of lying-in wo-| were 300; and the cholera had already inva- 
JOHN RICHARDSON, men, forty days were supposed to be neces- | ded 35 out of the 48 quarters, of Paris. 
av ne, 60, nenve peuuie evans, Ur erase, sary for every change in the growth of a fa-| ‘Out of the 300 cholera patients on the 31st 
tus; and forty days composed the philoso- |of March, 86 had ceased to exist before the 
phical month of the alchymists. Let us {end of that day. On the 2nd of April, the 
— hope that we are not far from the time. | number of deaths amounted to more than 100: 
All communications, except those relating immedi.| “hen, instead of lazarettos of imprisonmen: | on the 3d, to 200; the 5th, to 300. On the 
ately to the financial concerns of the paper, should be | founded upon such puerile theories, marine | 9th, more than 1,200 individuals were attack. 
addressed to the Kditor. hospitals will be established in every port for|ed, and 814 died. In short, eighteen days af- 
- the immediate but voluntary occupation of all|ter the breaking out of the malady, namely, 
sick persons landing after a voyage, and that|on the 14th of April, the number of atiacks 
CHOLERA. the principle of forcible detention of a ship’s | was 13,000, with 7,009 deaths, } 
THE ASIATIC CHOLERA NOT A NEW Disease. | Crew or passengers will be utterly abandoned.| ‘ At length the virulence of the epidemic 
(anthdded trom gage 206) At may be observed here, that very little} began to abate ; on the 15th of April, the num- 
, ; ) _ | faith ought to to be placed in the correctness} ber of deaths fell from 756 to 631; on the 
Little, however, remains to be said on this | of any of the numerous statements that have | 30th, they were but 114; and from the 17th 
subject, alter the able and conclusive reporls | appeared of the precise course of the cholera | of May to the 17th of June, no more than from 
of the Board of Health on the usefulness of in its march from Asia to Europe, from the} 15 to 20 per diem occurred. All at once, 
quarantine establishments as a means of pre- | date of its appearance at Jessore in 1817. | this limit was exceeded ; on the 9th of July, 
vention, in which the fallacy of popular ideas, We know, of course, the year and month|71 succumbed to the malady ; on the 13th, 88 
on the supposed contagious character of epi-/ when it broke out at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, | died; the next day, 107; on the 15th, 128; 
demics, is fully exposed. For the interests of in London, Paris, St. Petersburg, and other | the 16th, 170; and the 18th, 225, But, on 
civilization. we trust that translated copies of | Buropean cities; and we assume it to be|the 19th, the number of deaths decreased to 
this valuable report will be forwarded to eve-|trye, that it appeared as we are told, previous. | 130, and this rapid diminution continuing dai- 
ry government of Europe and Asia with|ly at Teflis, Astrachan, Saratoff, and other ly, the alarm of the public began to subside. 
which we maintain friendly relations ; and | places of which we know little; but all these | The epidemic went on decreasing up to the end 
we think that the present cabinet will be} statements amount to nothing more than in- | of September, and on the 1st of October, the 
wanting in its duty to the country, if they do | qustrious collections of newspaper paragraphs; cholera was regarded as extinct. 
not promptly act upon its recommendations, ‘and it will be obvious, on u moment’s reflec: | “ The total duration of this epidemic, in Pa- 
in abolishing during the next session, a8 AN | tion, that cholera may, and doubtless has, ap- | ris, was 189 days, or 27 weeks, ftom the 26th 
example to other nations, English quarantine | peared in a thousand places where there has of March to the 30th of September, or from 
regulations, and in otherwise exerting them-/been no newspaper reporter to testify of its | the vernal to the autumnal equinox. 
selves to cause the example to be followed. existence, Who will prove tous thatitwas not; ‘ The period of augmentation or increase 
Wherever the principle of quarantine is main- | raying last September in the interior of Thibet, | was 15 days, and that of diminution 62. Thus 
tained, a standing lesson of inhumanity is in-| of at the sources of the Niger, or on the banks | the second period lasted four times as long as 
culcated, It isa practical mode of teaching the | of the Amazon? Even its existence last sum-| the first. 
people the wisdom of abandoning the sick and | mer in the United States has been but little no-| —** The cholera carried off 18,402 individuals 
leaving them to perish as a cruel necessity ; | {iced in England ; and although the mortality in| in the French capital, viz. : 
while, at the same time, it diverts the mind | many towns in the Union has been excessive, 
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sas’ P she ann a ‘ : March (from the 26ih only 90 deaths. 
from an investigation of the true causes upon \the contagionists have fuiled to explain to us peat ( y) 12.733 " 
which the propagation ol epidemics chiefly | when and by what mode it crossed the Atlan- > "812 
depends, Upon the disastrous effects of q¥a-itic ocean, and appeared, without local spon- | June (from the 15th to the 30th 
rantine in paralysing the trade and industry | taneity of origin at New York, re ; . is 
éf daianesidl cocaine, we wath er de | - second increase, recrudescence) 602 

7 We shall not, therefore, attempt to follow | July 2 573 
servation. They are now too well known to ; ace ol mh 
tenuind Govamect jm narrative of any so-called history of the) ayoust 969 
eq : : | progress of cholera that has yet been written ; | September 357 
Quarantine regulations are a relic of the| and not to extend this paper to a length) 
ignorance and superstition of the middle AgeS- | 109 grent for the patience of the reader, we| General total 18,402 
They were first established at Venice and in| shall now confine ourselves to the statistics 





Italy about the close of the fifleenth century, of the disease as it manilested itself in Pari ns . 
in the vain but abortive hope of opposing a| end ar 3) «This total of 18,402, comprised 9,170 


barrier to the eruption of the plague ; the bills | The following is an analysis of the princi roc an node = aa “4.270, 
. . i. ° e 
of health were introduced about the period of | S y P Pe ee ee 


hs ‘Geccouaithes of thé Freath atuie before | P@! facts connected with the appearance of| “Of these 18,402 deaths, there were,— 
: vy; 2 


Naples, by an epidemic in 1528. The notion | oo Cisle fe SO Setenap bp: op Under 5 years of age 1,311 


of the importance of a forty days’ detention was From 5to 10 392 
founded upon the religious ideas of the pe-! “ Cholera showed itself in Paris on the 26th “ 10to 15 202 





Se tet pear seo EEE & - 


18,402 
** We may add, as a curious piece of infor- 
mation, the number of deaths which occurred 
in the different parts of houses, during the six 
months of the prevalence of the epidemic :— 
Ground floor 1,506 
First floor 2,868 
Second floor 2,264 
Third floor 2,023 
Fourth floor 1,375 
Fifth, sixth and seventh floors 962 
Not indicated 170 


Total 


11,168” 


Total 


The last table, which M. de Watiteville in- 
troduces as a curious piece of information, is 
the most important part of the whole. It es- 
tablishes two facts, upon which our attention 
cannot be too strongly fixed, and which there 
is abundant additional evidence to confirm— 
first, that the cholera does not attack the poor 


in preference to the rich, where the poor are | 


not unhealthfully lodged; second, that the 
mortality is greatest where the air is the dens- 
est, namely, at its lowest level. 
reader is probably aware, that few persons 
rent private houses, as in England. ‘The dif- 
ferent classes of society, occupy separate suites 
on the different floors of houses, built some- 
what upon the plan of the chambers of our 
inns-of-law. The only persons who sleep on 


the ground-floor, are the porters and their fa- | 


milies, who suffered largely, although the num- 
ber does not appear so great as on the next 
floor, because the ground is principally devot- 
ed to shops and warehouses. ‘The premiére 
and seconde, or first and second floors, are ex- 
clusively occupied by classes in easy circum- 
stances ; and, it will be noticed, that it was 
among them that the greatest number of deaths 
occurred, Higher up lived the families of the 
poorer class, and it will be seen that there were 
fewer deaths on the third floors than on the 
second, fewer still on the fourth, and that the 
inmates of the attics or mansardes (always the 
very poorest of the poor), nearly escaped al- 
together, ; 

In noticing the return of the aggregate deaths 
in each of the different arrondissements of Pa- 
ris, the same rule may be observed. . The cho- 
lera made no distinction between rich and poor, 
nor between crowded and thinly inhabited dis- 


In Paris, the} 
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tricts. The mortality was greatest in propor- 
tion to the number of residents, where the 


| 


lof gravity, if imperfectly mixed with the atmos- 


phere, while the gases evolved during the night, 


houses were built on the lowest land. Thus it|iastead of ascending, remain at nearly the 


was greatest in the tenth arrondissement, | same level. 


It is known that carbonic acid 


which includes the fashionable Faubourg of | gas at a low temperature partakes so nearly of 
Germain, where many of the houses are iso- | the nature of a fluid, that it may be poured out 


lated and surrounded by gardens, but the level 
of which is low, corresponding with that of 
Lambeth in respect to London; and it was in 


Lambeth where the ravages of cholera in the | 


British Metropolis were the most severe during 
the late autumn. The smallest number of 
deaths occurred in the third arrondissement, 
| which embraces part of the Faubourg Poisson- 
| niére and Montmartre, inhabited by a poor 
population, but situated upon high ground, 
| Next to the tenth arrondissement, the mor- 
| tality was greatest in the eighth and ninth ar- 
rondissements ; the districts including the ca- 
nals and ditches of the Marais and the Cité, 
which is an island, or collection of sand-banks 
in the middle of the Seine, Here the cholera 
made considerable havoc, which is strangely 
enough attributed, by M. de Watteville, to the 
population being ‘ poor and miserable,” al- 
jthough he had just before admitted that * it 
more especially attacked those whose profes- 
sions commanded competent means.” 

The returns explain another of the difficul- 
ties of this writer, who says, that “ the disease 
was not more formidable in places known to 
be infected by putrid emanations, than in oth- 
er localities,” forgetting the Marais, and allud- 
ing to the open reservoirs of night-soil then ex- 
isting (but since removed) at Montfaucon, near 

| Moaimartre, the highest ground in Paris. It 

would not be there on the hill top, that there 
would be any great concentration of malignant 
vapour$ and we have to remember that, as 
gases follow the same law as fluids, the exha- 
lation from Montfaucon, on cooling at night, 
would descend, not on the spot whence they 
| rose, but mixing with other vapours, would seek 
the lowest level, as naturally as a running 
stream. 

This is suggestive of the reason of the fre- 
quency of night attacks during severe epidem- 
ics, as remarked in the epidemics of the mid- 
dle ages, as also during the late visitation, and 
and in ordinary cases of marsh fever. It was 
,in one night that 4,000 perished in the plague 
of London of 1665. It was at night that the 
|army of Sennacherib was destroyed. Both in 
| England and on the continent, a large propor- 
‘tion of the cholera cases, in its several forms, 
have been observed to have occurred between 
}one and two o'clock in the morning. The 
|** danger of exposure to night air” has been a 

theme of physicians from time immemorial ; 
but it is remarkable, that they have never yet 
called in the aid of chemistry to account for 
the fact. 

It is at night that the stratum of air nearest 
|the ground must always be the most charged 
with the particles of animalized matter given 
‘out from the skin, and deleterious gases, such 
|as carbonic acid gas, the product of respira- 
‘tion, and sulphuretted hydrogen, the product 
|of the sewers. In the day, gases and vapor- 
ous substances of all kinds rise in the air by 
the rarefaction of heat ; at night when this ra- 








| refaction leaves them, they fall by an increase 


of one vessel into another : it rises at the tem- 
perature at which it is exhaled from the lungs, 
but its tendency is towards the floor, or the 
bed of the sleeper, in cold and unventilated 
rooms, 

At Hamburg, the alarm of cholera at night 
in some parts of the city, was so great, that 
on some occasions many refused to go to bed, 
lest they should be attacked unawares in their 
sleep. Sitting up, they probably kept their 
stoves or open fires burning for the sake of 
warmth, and that warmth giving the expansion 
to any deleterious gases present, which would 
best promote their escape, and promote their 
dilution in the atmosphere, the means of safe- 
ty were thus unconsciously assured, At Sierra 
Leone, the natives have a practice in the sick- 
ly season, of keeping fires constantly burning 
in their huts at night, assigning that the fires 
kept away the evil spirits, to which, in their 
ignorance, they attribute fever and ague. Lat- 
terly, Europeans have begun to adopt the same 
practice ; and those who have tried it assert 
that they have now entire immunity from the 
tropical fevers to which they were formerly 
subject. 

In the epidemics of the middle ages, fires 
used to be lighted in the streets, for the purifi- 
cation of the air; and in the plague of London, 
of 1665, fires in the streets were at one time 
kept burning incessantly, till extinguished by 
a violent storm of rain. Latterly, trains of 
gunpowder have been fired, and cannon dis- 
charged, for the same object ; but it is obvious 
that these measures, although sound in princi- 
ple, must necessarily, out of doors, be on too 
small a scale, as measured against an ocean 
of atmospheric air, to produce any sensible ef- 
fect. Within doors, however, the case is dif. 
ferent. It is quite possible to heat a room suf. 
ficiently to produce a rarefaction and conse- 
quent dilution of any malignant gases it may 
contain; and it is of course the air of the 
room, and that alone at night, which comes 
into immediate contact with the lungs of a per- 
son sleeping. 

(To be continued.) 


Value of Birds.—Many years ago the cof- 
fee plants in the island of Madagascar were 
attacked by a grakle, a well known bird on 
the African coast. The grakle is an insect 
feeder, but having used up the supply, it be- 
took itself in pure necessity to coffee. An 
edict- was speedily issued and carried into ef- 
fect, for the annihilation of grakles, and every 
bird on the island was destroyed. All went 
on very well for a year or two, when, lo and 
behold, the insect and their larve, having the 
field to themselves, began to make sad havoc 
upon the coffee. What was to be done? 
There was no alternative but that of bringing 
back the grakle, which was in due season im- 
ported. The coffee planters had, however, 
gained something by experience, and they re- 
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solved to profit by the same; they managed 
to keep the grakle within bounds, and they 
well knew that he would do the same by the 
insects. And they were right. By preserv- 
ing a justo-milieu doctrine between the two, 
they were enabled to grow coffee. 


——=>S+_ 


Decay in Peach trees.—A singular fact, 
and one worth being recorded, was mentioned 
a few days since, by Alexander Duke, of 
Albemarle. He stated that, while on a visit 
to a neighbour, his attention was called to a 
large orchard, every tree in which had been 
totally destroyed by the ravages of the worm, 
with the exception of three ; and these three 
were probably the most thrifiy and flourishing 
peach trees he ever saw. ‘The only cause of 
their superiority known to his host, was an 
experiment made in consequence of observing 
that paris of worm-eaten timber, into which 
nails had been driven, were generally sound. 
When his trees were about a year old, he had 
selected three of them, and driven a ten-pen- 
ny nail through the body, as near the ground 
as possible ; while the balance of the orchard 
had gradually failed, and finally yielded to the 
ravages of the worms, these three trees, se- 
lected at random, treated precisely in the 
same manner, with the exception of the nail- 
ing, had always been vigorous and healthy, 
furnishing him at that period with the greatest 
profusion of the most luscious fruit. It is sup- 
posed that the salt of iron afforded by the nail 
is offensive to the worm, while it is harmless, 
or even beneficial to the tree.—[Southern 
Planter. 

We believe this remedy possesses great effi- 
cacy, but it is by no means new, having for 
half a century been in practice in this region, 
but only, we believe, as applied to plum trees ; 


the gown which lay over the breast, was adorn- 
ed in the same way. This portion of their 
apparel, as well as the metal ornaments fas- 
tened to the girdle behind, rattled loudly while 
the ladies trotted at a good round rate along 
the beaten road. Our attention seemed to in- 
crease their speed, and one of the party hav- 


produce potatoes, peas, turnips and cabbage, 
gherkins and pumpkins in great plenty ; while 
the Kirgiz and Russians inhabiting the coun- 
try to the south, bring to the market a large 
supply of sweet melons (Cucumis Melo; in 
Russian, Dina ;) and a still larger of water 
melons (Cucurbita citrullus ; Russian, Arbus.) 


ing fallen from her horse near the village, the | This last-mentioned extraordinarily j juicy and 
others made the greatest exertions to replace cooling fruit, lies in great heaps in the market, 
her quickly in her seat, looking round most | and being sold for next to nothing, it affords 
anxiously at the same time to see whether we to the poorer classes a grateful as well as 


were approaching. 
“ From Anchikévo we travelled to Kasan, a/ 


wholesome nutriment. 


“ The great supply of fish which is sent to 


distance of sixty-one versts. We arrived ‘in| Kasan from the provinces bordering on the 


the little Russian town of Savijik, just as a 
procession of the priests and other inhabitants 
was taking place by way of a preparation for 
the festival of the Transfiguration. ‘They seem- 
ed to be very strict in this place in enforcing 
respect to the religion of the country ; for the 
Norwegian servant of our party, who had ap- 
proached the procession without making the 
usual reverence, was immediately arrested ; 
and as he could not speak a word of Russian, 
it was some time before he could be allowed 
to return to his party, when an explanation 
took place, and the matter was cleared up.” 

“* We were led to make a close acquaintance 
with the Bazaar by our wants, for we were 
counselled universally to provide ourselves at 
Kasan with furs, since further on there was no 
place which we could expect to reach before 
the commencement of the winter’s cold, having 
so large an assortment to choose from. 

“In truth, one is amazed at the prodigious 
quantity of skins, piled up, one upon the other, 
in the fur stalls of Gostini dvor, for, during the 
continuance of the warm weather, nothing less 


than the universal assurance of the inhabitants, | R 


can persuade one that, two months hence, not 


Volga, likewise contributes not a little to sa- 
tisfy the wants of the labouring population. 
Here we saw for the first time, besides the 
well-known Black Caviar, as it is called, of 
the sturgeon, the White Caviar also, prepared 
from the roe of the pike and salmon. And it 
may be observed, that the name given to this 
dainty throughout the West of Europe, and 
which, it is well known, was first applied to it 
in Italy, where the article was imported, is as 
little used in Kasan as in the rest of Russia, 
and the name ordinarily given to it is Ikra, 
which originally signifies only the roe of the 
fish in its raw state. 

“ As the country is rich in produce, so the 
town of Kasan also has, together with the 
usual branches of manufacturing industry, 
some which are peculiar to itself. One of 
these is the preparation and staining of Russia 
leather; a business in which the ‘Tatars set- 
tled in Kasan are actively engaged : another is 
the making of a favourite kind of soap (miclo) 
which, cut into small pieces and packed in 
‘coarsely painted wooden boxes, is sent all over 
ussia. 
The use of this, or some similar cosmetic 





and in that respect it is in use upon our own | Person here can dispense with this article of | appliances, among the aboriginal occupants of 


premises. We would recommend a trial of it, 


however, with the peach tree ; for if it possesses | 


the virtues ascribed to it, it must prove of 
great value. [Editor Telegraph. 





Learn to Swim.—Every parent should | 
teach his children to swim. We hear, every 
day of fatal accidents to those who are un- 
skilled in this important art. ‘Those who can | 
swim are sometimes lost; but those who can- 
not, seldom escape. 


— 


For ‘* The Friend." 
Erman’s Travels in Siberia, 





ress, which is hardly known in Western Eu- | Southern Russia, is likely to have been occa- 
rope ; and that we are already in a country in|sioned, as it certainly was favoured, by the 
which (as the ancient Greeks expressed it)| great abundance of alkaline plants which 
every man takes for a time the figure of a| spring up in the steppes of that country. He- 
beast, rodotus speaks only of a very remarkable sub- 
* For the lighter fur dress, which is univer- | stitute for soap used by the Scythian women, 

| sally known in Russia by the Tatar name tu-| when he tells us that they plastered their faces 


‘lap, the people of this place usually choose the | ‘and bodies with a soft paste made of the shav- 
|fine fleece of the Kirgiz sheep. 


jare partly bought up by the itinerant Ryssian | | off again when it was quite dry, by which means 


These fleeces | ings of a particular kind of wood, and stripped it 


dealers in the camps of the nomades in the| | they “completely cleansed the skin. ‘This seems 
| government of Orenburg, and partly brought | to have been only a process for promoting ab- 
|} by the Kirgizes to the ‘markets of Orenburg | sorption, like that which is used to extirpate 
and Troitsk. ‘The black skins are much dear-| freckles ; but, according to the testimony of 





(Continued from page 406.) 
“ The next morning, (August 13,) we had | 


er than the white, being covered with a longer, | the historian Nestor, the heathen Sclavonians, 
sleeker, and more lasting wool, while “the | 
white fleece is thin and crisped.” 


“« The furry side of the pelisse is here al- 


in the middle of Russia, made use of a cleans- 
| ing lye or alkaline solution, as early as the 50th 
yeur of the Christian era; for when the Apos- 


for the first time an opportunity of becoming 
more closely acquainted with the looks and 
costume of the Chavashian women ; we saw a 
number of young girls setting off on horseback 
from the village, probably to gather wild ber- 
ries, or to execute some similar task of rural 
economy in the neighbouring wood. They 
rode without stirrups ; and a woilok, or piece 





ways worn turned in towards the body ; and/tle Andrew returned to Rome from his mis- 
it is considered indispensable, that the other|sionary journey into Russia, as it is assumed, 
side of the skin, which is turned outwards, | he is said to have described the vapour baths 
should have an artificial covering of some | of the people, and to have used these words ; 
kind (linen or cotten is used by the common i They pour lye (Mitely) upon themselves, 
people,) so as to protect it from damp, which | and then they begin to brush and scrub them. 
is injurious to every kind of peltry.” selves with the twigs of trees.” Now, though 

* [In summer the vegetable food of the inha- | the truth of this whole story of the missionary 


of soft felt, supplied the place of a saddle. bitants of Kasan is “extremely various and 

“ They all wore a handsome piece of head-| abundant. Not only do all kinds of bread 
dress, which we had not seen before ; it was a|corn, from spelt, which is sensitive as to cli- 
round cap on which were sewed, as thick as| mate, and wheat, down to the hardier barley, 
possible, Russian silver coins, and the part of | grow well in the fields, but the gardens also 


journey might be reasonably questioned, yet 
Nestor’s statement proves, nevertheless, the 
great antiquity of the usage mentioned in it ; 
for otherwise the old historian’ would never 
have selected this very custom as the one 
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which characterized the Sclavonians at that | In ocean and in upper air, 
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time, and as a mark whereby they could be |“! things beautiful in their time.” 


recognized infallibly. At a later date, 


by teaching them how to make soap.” 


The Tatars were subdued by the Russians, 
and their ch ef city, Kasan, taken in the year 


we find |p, : 
, 7  -.~ | For not alone in tones, of awe and power 
it stated, that some Russians from Siberia, ” 


who were carried off into captivity by the Chi- 
nese, grew into great favour with this people, 


He speaks to man; 
The cloudy horror of the thunder-shower 
His rainbows span ; 
And where the caravan 
Winds o’er the desert, leaving, as in air 
The crane fluck leaves, no trace of passage there, 
He gives the weary eye 


1552. It was strongly fortified, and defended | The palm-leaf shadow from the hot noon hours, 


with the most desperate resolution. 


The Rus- 
sians effected an entrance by mining; but 
even then, every step in advance through the 


And on its branches dry 

Calls out the acacia’s flowers; 

| And where the dark shaft pierces down 
Beneath the mountain roots, 


streets, was bought with blood ; and it is said | Seen by the miner's lamp alone, 


that none of the Kasan warriors survived the | 


combat. 


“In the midst of European institutions, the 


The star-like crystal shoots ; 
| So, where the winds and waves below 
The coral-branched gardens grow, 
| His climbing weeds and mosses show 


peculiarities of the original Asiatic inhabitants | Like foliage on each stony bough, 


still remain undisturbed. 


easy to distinguish the Tatars from the Rus- 
siaus ; for even when employed in driving wa- 
gons, or in other occupations, and not wearing 
garment (Khalat,) they 
are yet recognizable by the dark colour of 
their Jean, muscular, and, as it were, angular! ang 
cap, which always 
covers the closely-shaved skull, and by a cer- 


their peculiar outer 


visage ; by the close-fitting 


tain smartness of gait and demeanor.” 
(To be continued.) 


a 
From the National Era. 
TO A. K., 
On receiving a Basket of Sea Mosses. 


Thanks for thy gift 
Of ocean flowers, 
Born where the golden drift 
Of the slant sunshine falls 
Down the green, tremulous walls 
Of water, to the cool, still coral bowers 
Where under rainbows of perpetual showers, 
God’s gardens of the deep 
His patient angels keep ; 
Gladdening the dim, strange solitude 
With fairest forms, and thus 
Forever teaching us 
The lesson which with many-coloured skies, 
The flowers and leaves, and painted butterflies, 
The deer’s branch’d antlers, the gay bird that flings 
The tropic sunshine from its golden wings, 
The brightness of the human countenance, 
Its play of smiles, the magic of a glance, 
Forevermore repeat, 


In the streets it is | Of varied hues more strangely gay 


} 


Than forest leaves in autumn’s day : 
Thus evermore, 
On sky and wave and shore, 
| An all-pervading beauty seems to say— 
| God’s Love and Power are one; and they 
| Who like the thunder of a sultry day 
Smite to restore, 
they who like the gentle wind uplift 
| The petals of the dew-wet flowers, and drift 
| Their perfume on the air, 
like may serve Him, each with their own gift, 
Making their lives a prayer. 
J.G. W. 


For “ The Friend.” 
| Mixed Marriages and Marriages of Near Akin.” 
(Concluded from page 407.) 


‘** We thus enlarge upon this head, that none 
may be imposed upon by those who insinuate, 


|that such as are not married by a priest, their | 


children will be deemed illegitimate ; for some 
pretending to be of us, believed those false 
| suggestions, or made use of them to colour 
| their selfish views, and sinister ends, and so 
| far renounced the testimony of Truth, as to be 
| married by-priests. Therefore let such weak, 
| ignoble spirits, with all tnose that promote, or 
|are present at any such marriages, be dealt 
| with, and brought to repent of their outgoings, 
|or be censured for the same. 


| * As tothe third and last particular, it is our | 


Truth, did at first establish in the wisdom and 
power of God. 

“ And it has been a constant rule, since dis- 
cipline was first set up amongst Friends, that 
all their marriages should be laid before the 

men’s and women’s meetings, who were to take 
| care that such as come belore them were clear 
from all other persons on that account ; and 
that no man should speak to a woman, in or- 
der to marriage, before he had the consent of 
his own parents or guardians, and then spoken 
|to her father and mother, and had their con- 
sent; and if she had no parents alive, but 
guardians or trustees, then to speak to them 
and have their consent, and proceed accord- 
ingly. And we find the reason of this was, 
for that some formerly did speak neither to 
| lather nor mother, till they had drawn out and 
| entangled the affections of the daughter ; and 
{that brought great troubles and discontents 
}upon the parent, and amongst friends. And 
therefore this was to be inquired into in the 
men’s and women’s meetings, where the mar- 
riages were to be spoken of; and so it is, or 
ought to be, amongst us. And if parents or 
| guardians have once consented or approved of 
| such addresses, they ought not to retract the 
| same, without giving such reasons as in the 
judgment of the monthly mecting, whereto 
they belong, shall be sufficient for so doing. 

** And where men and women draw out the 
affections one of another, and afier awhile go 
to others, and then do the like, this ought to 
be censured as a scandalous practice. 

“And it hath been the early care, and is 
ithe decent practice amongst Friends, not to 
|consummate second marriages sooner than a 
year after the death of a husband or wife. 
And that before widows are allowed to marry, 
care should be taken that provision be meade 
for their children by former husbands, as oc- 
casion may require. 

Dear Friends, we do not prescribe these 
rules, as thinking a bare superficial compliance 
with them to be sufficient, for we know a for- 
mal hypocrite may go far that way, and not 
discover himself till his turn is served. ‘There- 
|fore our desires are, that in this important 
affair of marriage, a godly care may come 





‘sense and judgment, that none amongst us| upon all such as may be concerned therein, as 
move or proceed, in order to marry with such | it has been and is upon the faithful, to know 
‘as are pre-engaged or contracted to others,|their hearts and spirits truly and sincerely 
before they are duly discharged or released of| given up in chastity and purity of love one 
| that pre-engagement ; and that no such proce- |towards another, with a free resignation to the 
dure be made by such as are within the de-| will of God, and holy resolutions to ‘serve, 
| grees of consanguinity or affinity, being not| obey, and follow him through the various ex- 
An earnest of the better life to come; ‘allowed by us, or prohibited by the laws and | ercises, difficulties and trials, which may at- 
The binding of the spirit broken, usages of England. tend them in a married state; and as they 
The warning to the erring spoken, |. * We do not in the least suppose, by what! stand in his counsel, they come to know a 
‘The comfort of the sad, | we object against marrying by the priest, or| holy joining in spirit, and the blessing from 
Lr aSenbewg rage ah tame PA others differing from our way, as if their mar-| above to descend upon them in their undertak- 
The absent heart made glad | riages were void; neither do we take upon us|ing; and when they come to enter into the 
By simple gift or graceful token ito hinder any to marry otherwise, than by|marriage-covenant, they will, according to 
Of love it needs as daily food — ‘tenderly advising such as are like to go con-| their growth in the blessed Truth, be sensible 
ee een ss etre | trary to our discipline ; and if they rejeci our | of God’s heavenly and spiritual joining. This 
Where spent waves glimmer up the beach, advice, we refuse to be witnesses and concur-| is the honourable marriage that is sanctified 
And toss their gifts of weed and shell lrers with them, And if they go right, and| by the Spirit of God, and owned by his peo- 
From foamy curve and combing swell, make regular steps in their procedure, to the! ple. 
gt ons aca taaingeage EPO satisfaction of the meetings whereto they be-| And when man and wife are thus ‘ joined 
In unison with His design : long, we allow them to consummate their | together, let no man put them asunder ; but 
marriages according to the good order and|let the husband love his wife even as himself, 
method which our fathers and elders in the!and as Christ loved the church, and not be 


In varied tones and sweet, 


That Beauty, in and of itself, is good. 


Oh, kind and gencrous friend, o’er whom 
The sunsct hues of Time are cast, 
Painting, upon the overpast 
And scattered clouds of noonday sorrow, 
The promise of a fairer morrow, 





Who loveth beauty every where, 
And makes in every zune and clime, 
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bitter against her; and let the wife reverence| the world in general. Meet together every 
her husband, and submit and be subject unto| where, and keep the unity of the Spirit, which 
him as is fit in the Lord.’” (Matt. 19. ! the bond of peace; which circumciseth in- 





Eph, 5. 33, ver. 25; Col. 3. 19; Eph. 5.| wardly and puts off the body of sin, and bap- 
32.) tizeth all into one body with one Spirit. 

So far the “ Ancient Testimony.” 

** The breaches of our testimony against go- 
ing from amongst us in the weighty engage- 
ment of marriage, being olten for want of an 
early care in parents, and those who have the 
important charge of educating the youth under 
their trust, early to admonish and instruct them 
in the principles of Truth, and to impress their 
minds with the duty of religiously observing 
them, as much as possible restraining them 
from such company as is likely to entangle 
their affections in an improper manner, we 
therefore tenderly advise Friends in all quar- 
ters, to an increasing care over the youth, that 
the consistency of our principles in all respects 
with the nature of true religion, may be im- 
pressed on their tender minds, by upright ex- 
amples, as well as by precepts; and that 
where there is apparent danger of the affec- 
tions of any being improperly entangled, and 





Lizard,—The Amblyrhynchus Cristatus, is 
a large lizard found on the rocky coasts of 
the Galapayos islands. It feeds on a spe- 
cies of sea-weed, and in pursuit of this swims | 
out to some distance from the land. In the 
water, it moves with perfect ease and quick- 
ness, and yet, when [rightened, it cannot be 
made to enter an element, where at other times 
it seems almost as much at home as on shore, 


down to any little point overhanging the sea, 
where they will sooner allow a person to catch 





“ They do not seem to have any notion of 
biting ; but when much frightened they squirt 


Darwin says, “ It is easy to drive these lizards | 


413 
For « The Seen? 
IRELAND, 


Although the following sketch of the condi- 
tion of the Irish peasantry is drawn by no 
partial hand, it contains much unquestionable 
truth, and is a picture not too darkly coloured, 


‘of the ignorance and sloth{ulness which have 


for centuries aggravated the evils of the politi- 
cal and religious bondage, under which that 
unhappy people has been pressed down to the 
earth. 

Of course we do not endorse the sentiments 
of the writer, but give the sketch from, and 
leave the responsibility with, the London 
Quarterly Review. The defence of unjustifi- 
able things because they “are native born,” 
is not peculiar to Irishmen, and is often con- 
sidered akin to patriotism, even in our own 


hold of their tails, than jump into the water. | j. 44, 


“ There was, however, a greater difficulty— 


a drop of fluid from each nostril, | threw one | the moral and social condition of the people— 
several times, as far as | could, into a deep! the * Irish ulcer,’ as the Times calls it—which, 
pool left by the retiring tide, but it invariably | though its depth and extent had not yet been 


the care of parents or guardians, or those who| returned in a direct line to the spot where I | exposed as they have since been by the terri- 


have the oversight of them, appears insufh- stood. lt swam near the bottom, with a very 


ble agency of pestilence and famine, must 


cient to prevent their taking imprudent steps | gfaceful and rapid movement, and vccasionall y | have created in any man of ordinary foresight, 


in the accomplishment of marriages, that | ded itself over the uneven ground with its| and in any government alive to its true re- 
timely application be made for the help of their| feet. As soon as it arrived near the edge, but| spousibilities, a more painful anxiety than eny 


Friends.”—1761. . still being under water, it tried to conceal itself 





crevice, As soon as it thought the danger was 
Gifts and Services.—Take heed to your| past, it crawled out on the dry rocks, and shuf- 
spirits; that which is hasty, discerns not the| fled away as quickly as it could. I several 
good Seed. Take heed of being corrupted by | times caught this same lizard, by driving it 
flatteries ; they that know their God, shall be| down to a point ; and though possessed of such 
strong. ‘Take heed of labouring to turn the! perfect powers of diving and swimming, noth- 
just aside for a thing of nought; but know the| ing would induce it to enter the water, and as | 
precious from the vile, the clean from the un-| often as I threw it in, it returned in the man- 
clean, ‘These shall be as my mouth, saith) ner above described, Perhaps this singular | 
the Lord; for his work is great and his gifts| piece of apparent stupidity, may be accounted | 
divers. Therefore all mind your gifts and| tor by the circumstance that this reptile has no 
your measure. Mind your calling and your | enemy whatever on shore, whereas at sea, it 
work, and take heed of laying waste the gift| must often full a prey to the numerous sharks. 
and service of others. Some speak to the con: | Hence, probably, urged by a fixed and heredi- | 
science ; some plough and break the clods ; 
some weed out, and some sow ; some watch, 
that fowls devour not the seed. But. let all| takes refuge."—Darwin’s Voyage. 





political embarrassment. The evil, indeed, 


in the tufts of sea-weed, or it entered some) js of so peculiar and complicated a character, 


that even now, when all are forced to admit 
the melancholy symptoms, few are agreed as 
to what may be considered as the real cause 
of the disease, and still fewer as to any speci- 
fic remedy. Nay, we are prepared to find 
that of the two sources to which we, after long, 
painful, and, as we persuade ourselves, dispas- 
sionate consideration, are inclined to attribule 
the greatest share of the mischief—namely, 
first, some Celtic peculiarities of the national 
character ; and, secondly, the influence of the 
popish priesthood—we are prepared, we say, 
to find that all Ireland will unanimously con- 
tradict the first, and three-fourths of Ireland 


tary instinct that the shore is its place of sale-|the second. Dr. Johnson, with that double- 
ty, whatever the emergency may be, it there edged wit wielded by that strong common 


sense which he so eminently possessed, once 





wait for the gathering of the simple-hearted 
ones ; seek to gather into the sheep-fold, and | : ; ; . 
not to scatter; for they that turn many to! Spider.—A species of spider, (Epeira) when 
righteousness, shall shine as the stars forever disturbed, ** practises a most cunning manceu- 
and ever. They that divide and scatter, will| ¥?@: standing in the middle, it violently jerks 
be scattered from the true fold themselves, the web, which is attached to elastic twigs, | 








till at last the whole acquires such a rapid vi- | 


—_—_——_ 


bratory movement, that even the outline of the 


Faithfulness.—Be faithful to the Truth. All spider's body becomes indistinct.” — Ibid. | 


dear Friends, every where, who have tasted of 
the everlasting power, and are made partakers 
of the divine nature, be faithful, and dwell in 





evil ways, words, worships, customs and fash- by placing = mirror before a0 old male [sing- 
ions; neither let fair speeches draw you out,| '™S bird] in his possession, he could at any 
nor hard speeches trouble you and make you| ‘ie be induced to sing, beginning with a gen- 
afraid, But fear the Lord God of heaven and| te cadence, and gradually rising as he became 
earth, who by his mighty power upholds all excited: at length, he poured forth his notes 
things. Be bold in the power of ‘Truth, and with rapidity and vehemence ; and, if not pre- 
valiant for it upon the earth; treading, tri- vented by the timely removal of the mirror, 
umphing over, and trampling all deceit under dashed madly forward to the attack of his im- 
foot, inward and outward. Having done it in| ®8!@ry rival. —Couch. 

yourselves in particular, ye have power over 


———___——— 





Singing bird.—“ A friend of mine,” says | 
that which is pure. ‘Take heed of the world’s M. Bold, in the Zoologist, “ informs me, that | 


said, when contrasting the mutual adhesion of 
| Scotchmen with the mutual repulsion of the 
iIrish, ‘No, Sir, the Irish are a fair people— 
they never praise one another.’ An opinion 
which they themselves express by a strange 
| proverbial metaphor, which, like most Irish 
\eloquence, is more remarkable for its force 
than for its precision or elegance—that, ‘ if 
you put one Irishman on a spit, you will ea- 
sily tind another to turn him ;’ but though thus 
well disposed to roast one another, they are 
very sensitive as to any reflections on their 
country ; and an Irishman—the most intelli- 
gent, and in his own personal relations the 
| most civilized—will not hesitate to deny, or if 
they are tov notorious to be denied, to endea- 
vour to palliate, and even defend, defects, er- 
rors—nay barbarisms, of which he himself 
would not be guilty, and which he therefore 
patriotically resolves not to believe, and, if 
necessary, not to see. The first step, then, 
towards the regeneration—for that is the word 
—of Ireland, is that nauseous but indispens- 
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able preparative to a course of alterative me: | 
dicine—Truth. We are well aware of the 

difficulty of exhibiting so very unusual and | 
unpalatable a draught—how hard it is to find | 
the main ingredient—how difficult to persuade | 
the patient to swallow it—and what a univer- 

sal concert of expostulation, disgust, and even 

rejection, is likely to ensue! But sooner or 

later, if the patient is to be saved, the truth 

must be told; and, if so, the sooner the better. 

Not that the truth itself is new :—every au- 

thority from the dawn of Irish history has tes- 

tified it—but all the authority of history, nay 

the evidence of our own senses, has been dis- 

regarded and stifled under national vanity and 

party-spirit. Mr. Moore and Mr. O’Connell, 
even while they are describing their country 

as having been degraded and debased under 

the brutifying oppression of a thousand years, 

still, with an inconsistency not unsuited to the 

subject, proclaim her 


* First flower of the earth and first gem of the sea,’ 


and her people to be ‘the finest peasantry in 
the world.’ We do not pretend to comprehend 
exactly what is meant by the praise of ‘ first 
flower of the earth and first gem of the sea.’— 

* * Let us not be for a moment misun- 
derstood: when we reject these mischievous 
exaggeralions, we do not therefore deny an 
original and real substratum of good and even | 
high qualities in the Irish character. The 
country itself is rich and beautiful—she has 
tracts of exceedingly fertile soil, and regions 
of enchanting scenery, which nothing can 
surpass. Her people, too, are clever, witty, 
good-natured, good-humoured, and, let us add, 
distinguished for purity in some of the most 
important points of morals, beyond, we think, 
any other people in the world. ‘These quali- 
ties may be largely conceded to both the coun- 
try and its inhabitants, and are the lights of 
the picture. But there are deep shades which 
we shall exhibit presently on better authorities 
than ourown. * * 

And why should we hesitate to tell the truth 7} 
The Irish patriots, as they call themselves, ac- | 
cuse England of all the misfortunes and mis- 
eries of Ireland. Even the other day, when 
we sent them ten millions of alms, they told us 
that it was only a paltry, ungracious, and 
forced restitution of a long series of robbery ; 
and whenever they are driven to admit that 
there is anything wrong either in the habits or | 
feelings of their countrymen, they compensate 
the reluctant avowal by charging it all on the 
selfish policy and jealous tyranny of England. 
Why, therefore, are we not to retaliate on such 
wild misrepresentations by statements of the 
sober truth? Why are we not to insist on a} 
fact—notorious to all who are not blinded by 
national vanity, or deceived by popular decla- 
mation and delusion—namely, that all of ci- 
vilization, arts, comfort, wealth, that Ireland 
enjoys, she owes exclusively to England—all 
her absurdities, errors, misery, she owes to 
herself—and not accidentally, but by a dogged 
and unaccountable obstinacy in rejecting not 
merely the counsels, not merely the example 
of England, but in disputing,- thwarting, 
and intentionally defeating all the attempts 
that England and Englishmen have, with most 





patient and prodigal generosity, been for near- 
ly a century, and especially for the last fifty 
years, making for her advantage? This un- 
fortunate result is mainly attributable to that 
confusion of ideas, that instability of purpose, 
and, above all, that reluctance to steady work, 
which are indubitable features of the national 
character; but also, no doubt, in a most im- 
portant degree, to the adverse influence of the 
Roman Catholic priests, who have always 
been jealous of any improvements or instruc- 
tion, even in the ordinary arts of life, proffered 
by the Saxon, which they—not illogically, 
we must own—have looked on with apprehen- 
sion, as likely to diminish their own influence, 
and as the probable forerunners of light and 
education in other directions. 

The recent famine, however—like every in- 
fliction which comes from the chastening hand 
of Heaven—has brought with it some compen- 
sation, in a most salutary lesson, which, if 
properly improved, seems destined to awake 
the conscience of Ireland herself, and to open 
the eyes of the rest of the world to the real 
state of the case. The measures of agricultu- 
ral instruction which Lord Clarendon has sa- 
gaciously conceived and benevolently promot- 
ed (and of which we shall speak more largely 
bye-and-bye) afford us a strong hope of a last- 
ing improvement. It is true, that attempts in 
the same direction have been made, for the 
last eighty or ninety years, in numerous loca- 
lities, all over the island, by individual land- 


lords, with no great immediate, and very little 
permanent success; these, however, were in- 
sulated efforts, not always judiciously planned, 
nor perseveringly followed up, on the part of 
the landlords ; and, for the reasons just stated, 
looked on with indifference—if not jealousy, 
by a priest-ridden people, too well contented 
with their former slothful and squalid condi- 
tion; but the famine and its accompanying 
scourge, have, we trust, subdued that obstina- 
cy, and prepared their minds for the public 
system of instruction which Lord Clarendon 
offers, and to which his skilful management 
has obtained, as it would seem, the co-opera- 
tion of the majority of the Romish priesthood. 
We have much to complain of in Lord Claren- 
don’s dealings, as the organ of the Cabinet, 
with the Romish hierarchy ; but in this special 
case, where he was acting in a more indivi- | 
dual capacity, and where the necessity of an | 
early result was urgent, we are satisfied that 
he acted wisely and fortunately in seeking and | 
obtaining the concurrence of the priests— 
without which no immediate, and probably no 
eventual, good could be done, particularly in 
the remote districts which called for his excel- 
lency’s first attention. 

We are far from wishing our readers to ac- 
cept, without other authorities, our estimate of 
the national character, which from the earliest 
period seems to have been a source of weak- 
ness to the empire and of wretchedness to the | 
island itself. ‘The exordium of Spenser’s fa- 
mous dialogue on Ireland, though somewhat 
antiquated in style, is unfortunately as true in 
substance to-day, as it was 300 years ago :— 

** Eudorus. But if that countrey of Ireland, 
whence you lately came, be of so goodly and 
commodious a soyl as you report, | wonder that 





no course is taken for the turning thereof to 
good uses, and reducing that nation to better 
government and civility. 

“* Ireneus. Marry, so there have bin divers 
good plottes devised, and wise councils cast al- 
ready, about reformation ofthat realme ; but they 
say, it is the fatall destiny of that lund that 
no purposes whatsoever which are meant for 
her good will prosper or take good effect ; 
which, whether it proceed from the very ge- 
nius of the soyle, or influence of the starres, 
or that Almighty God hath not yet appointed 
the time of her reformation, or that hee reserv- 
eth her in this unquiet state still for some 
secret scourge which shall by her come unto 
England, it is hard to be known, yet much to 
be feared,” 

Old Lithgow, the celebrated Scotch pilgrim, 
spent six months of 1619, in making “a ge- 
neral surveigh of the whole kingdom :” and 
he reports :— 

“| found the goodness of the soyle more 
than answerable to mine expectations ; the de- 
fect only remayning (not speaking of our colo- 
nies) in the people, and from them in the bo- 
som of two graceless sisters—ignorance and 
sluggishness. ‘True it is, to make a fit com- 
parison, that the barbarian Moor, the Moorish 
Spaniard, the Turk, and the Irishman, are the 
least industrious and most sluggish livers un- 
der the sun.”—p. 425, 

And he proceeds to describe the “ miserable 
and brutish fashion” of their dwellings, which, 


however, seem hardly worse than a large num- 
ber of them now are :— 

“Their fabricks are three or foure yards 
high, and erected in a singular frame of 
smoake-torne straw, green, long, prick’d turffe, 
and rain-dropping watles, Their halls, par- 
lours, kitchens, barns, and stables all in one, 
and that one (perhaps) in the midst of a mire, 
where in foule weather scarcely can they find 
a drye part; and their penurious food sembla- 
ble to their neid condition.” —p. 429, 

(To be continued.) 


ao 


“Peace I leave with you.”— John xiv. 27. 
It is only the religion of Jesus, that can give 


‘us peace. ‘This sets us at peace in ourselves ; 
|it subdues our passions and regulates our de- 


sires ; it consoles us with the hope of everlast- 
ing bliss ; it gives us the joy of the holy Spi- 
rit; it enables us to be happy and quiet; it 
gives us peace of mind in the midst of outward 
trials. And as the Source from whence it 
springs is inexhaustible, and the recesses of 
the soul which it inhabits are inaccessible to 
the malignity of men, it is to the righteous a 
treasure that can never fuil. Desire only the 
will of God; seek him alone, and you will 
find peace—you will enjoy it in spite of the 
world. What is it that troubles you? poverty, 
neglect, want of success, external or internal 
troubles? Look upon them all as in the hand 
of God, and as real blessings that he bestows 
upon his children, of which you receive your 
portion. Then the world may turn its face 
from you, but nothing will deprive you of 
peace. Woe to them who enjoy in this world 
a false happiness, a false peace, that excludes 
the only true felicity. Let us ever say to vain 
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and transitory joys, Why temptest thou me? common vegetables, sources of pleasurable 
Nothing is worthy of our hearts, but our hope study. In the lowliest, or most ungraceful | 
of future blessedness. All else is but a dream. plant, (if any can be deemed ungraceful,) some. | 
“ Whosoever drinketh of this water shall thirst, what in the structure, tint, or growth, may be | 
again.” The more we drink of the corrupt disclosed, to raise a sense of delight and sur- 
waters of this world, the more shall we thirst. prise. In every ramble, on every soil, the 
In proportion as we yield to evil, are our hearts botanist meets something to repay the labour 
dissatisfied. Ambition and avarice experience of research. 
more anxiety for those things which they do| ‘There is no plant, however minute and un- 
not possess, than pleasure from what they have: lovely, but is perfect in all its parts, has its 
the more we yield, the more we desire to yield. | peculiar uses, and, on close observation, will 
Let us watch then over ourselves, and beware be found replete with curious and beautiful | 
of drinking waters that only increase the thirst. disposition. The very nettle which stings the | 
Let us keep our hearts with all diligence.— hand which gathers it, will overpay the mo- 
Fenelon. |mentary uneasiness, by displaying, beneath a | 
magnifying glass, the protruding vessels that 
‘eject the irritating fluid. ‘The contrivance 
The Light.—Mind the light of God in your with which nature guards the [fertilizing prin- | 
consciences, which will show you all deceit.’ ciple, can only be surpassed by the variety of | 
Dwelling in it, it guides out of the many things! modes in which it is exhibited. The grassy | 
into one Spirit, which cannot lie nor deceive. turf, which clothes so large a portion of the| 
They who are guided by it are one, who have earth, offering in its blades such invaluable 
been made to drink into one Spirit; and the’ food to quadrupeds, and in its tiny seeds such 
spirits of the prophets are subject to the pro-| welcome nourishment to the class of smaller | 
phets. God is not the author of confusion,| birds, is guarded with vigilance proportioned | 
but of peace. All jarrings, all schisms, all/to its worth. The constant demand made 
rents are out of the Spirit ; for God hath tem-| upon its growth, prevents sufficient seed from 
pered the body together, that there should be arriving at maturity, and being always re- 
no schism in the body, but all worship Him) quired, no time could be allowed for the pro- 
with one consent. And as the power and lile| cess of culture. Though it can be readily 
of Truth is made manifest, watch in the dis-| propagated by seed, another mode is adopted 
cerning one over another. for its reproduction, As the blades and aial 


e are cropped, the sap destined for their growth 
causes the roots to push out more numerous 
BOTANY. and vigorous fibres, which spreading around, 
Turning our attention to the vegetable tribe, continually protrude fresh roots to supply the 
innumerable objects of inquiry attract our at-/ waste. | 
tention, with this advantage too, that in almost; The property of vegetable mftter, to cor-| 
every case, they are accessible and compre-/rupt, and form for its successors vegetable | 
hensible to any order of intellect, in all sea-| mould, is beautifully illustrated in the class of | 
sons, all places, and by all ranks and ages.|mosses. Worthless and unlovely as some of 
The science of botany courts us bya thousand | them appear, the microscope develops innu- 
charms; and the facility of prosecuting it is| merable beauties of structure ; and experience | 
not the least of its advantages. Though the|demonstrates the extent of their utility. By| 
usefulness of this delightful study has by some} spreading on tracts of boggy earth, which are | 
been questioned, its innocence and amusing|unfit for the purposes of cultivation, | 
power are granted by all. Those who doubt | plants, rapidly succeeding each other, decay, | 
the benefits it confers, do not justly appreciate and produce a vegetable mould, which, mixing 
the labours of the botanist. What are they 7, with the soil, renders it firm and fertile. 
Not only to discover plants, and by a close| The skill with which Nature has disposed 
knowledge of their structure, to arrange and | the colours of her vegetable world, is truly ad- 
systematically class them ; but can such an|mirable. The splendid and gaudy tints, cheer- | 
examination be made, without unveiling their |ing in the landscape but painful to the sight, | 
properties, as well as their conformation 1 | are sparingly scattered ; but green, a hue pe- | 
Even accident assists to enlarge the acquaint- culiarly pleasing to the eyes, is spread pro- 
ance with the juices, the fruits, and the other | fusely around. The glowing crimson of the | 
parts and qualities of vegetables. Thus the|poppy, seldom presses upon the view; but| 
sap, fortuitously pressed on the finger of the|every plain, and every hedge, and every wood, 
botanical collector, may, by its acrid, gammy, the general covering of the earth, grass, and | 
or sweet property, awaken his mind to some foliage, are all varied tints of welcome green. | 
use to which it may beneficially be directed.| ‘The study of trees, is a very interesting | 
The similarity of structure, growth, and other part of botany. ‘The characteristics may be) 
qualities, in plants newly discovered, with observed in every walk we take in the coun- 
those long known, may impart the conviction try; and whether our attention is directed to 
of their; salubrious or noxious properties ; and the majestic oak, or the tender vine which it 
thus many edibles be added to the list of whole-| supports, we shall find much to examine and 
some and grateful nourishment, and many | admire. é 
poisonous herbs weeded from the haunts of; ‘The peculiar habits of plants, if the word 
society. It also leads to innumerable agree- | may be so used, is another branch of amusing 
able emotions ; it unfolds beauty and skill in| observation. The regularity with which leaves 
objects disregarded as worthless by casual ob-|and flowers turn their bosoms to the sun, and 
servers; and renders the most minute and| however moved, recover that posture. The 
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| various methods by which the seed is scatier- 


ed, as well as preserved, now a silvery plume, 
borne on the breeze,—now a nut or berry, 
buried by the foresight of various birds for 
winter food,—now a seed, protruded by a jerk 
from the bursting pod,—now tiny grains, sha- 
ken from their receptacle by perching birds. 
And how the mind is solemnized and inspired 
with adoration, as we view all these things, 
and properly reflect upon them, in remember- 
ing that our Father in Heaven, in the begin- 
ning fashioned “ the grass, and herb yielding 
seed afier i's kind ; and the tree yielding fruit, 
whose seed was in itself, after its kind.” Gen. 
i. 12, 

The songs of the birds, the sportings of the 
quadrupeds, and all the other phenomena of 
animated nature, have their attractions; but 
the vegetable tribes form the grand calen- 
dar of nature. The green sward with its spot- 
tings of early flowers; the orchard with its 
mantle of soft pink and virgin white; the 
wood, the coppice, and the hedge, all coming 
into leaf,—these are the charms of the Spring ; 


| the greenness, the vernality, is the very livery 


of lile—the colour which always pleases, and 
never fatigues the eye. 


The earth the sun and the air, the rain and 
dew, are all that the plants require; and they 
yield up a portion of their substance every 
year for the fertilizing of the soil ; at the same 


lime that they feed the whole of animated na- 


ture, directly, or through the medium of some 
other part of itself. 

The animals, when ina state of nature, flee 
at our approach ; we see them only by snat- 
ches, and therefore have not the means of get- 
ting a continuous history of them. But the 
plant stands still, and we can examine it ; can 
watch it from the moment that it is a seed, till 
its energy be exhausted in the production of 
millions ; and though the manner in which it 
performs its functions, is beyond our ken, we 
have still enough to occupy our attention, and 
excite our admiration. 

There is not a tree or plant, that does not 
afford nutrition or shelter to some living thing. 
The flower has its industrious bees, and its 
fluttering butterflies ; the bud its canker-worm ; 
the root its grub; aphides load the twigs, and 
produce their singular races, race afier race, 
till the close of the season finds the tender ex- 
tremities of the twigs and leaves glazed over 
with their honey dew, 


One most valuable property of vegetables, 
is their inflammability. Toman in his savage 
state, they are at once the fuel and the fire. 
He collects a bundle of sticks, rubs one against 
another till it be ignited; the whole are 
soon in a blaze; and the result is heat, light, 
and safety ; protecting him from the inclem- 
ency of the weather, and the night attacks of 
those animals, for which in strength and swift- 
ness, he is no match. Then the wonderful 
durability of some of the species. We read 
of beams that are undecayed, though they have 
been in the service of man for more than a 
thousand years, And the great Chestnut tree 
at Tamworth, in Staffordshire, is reported to 
have stood from the year 800, tothe year 
1762, and to have produced perfect fruit in 
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THE FRIEND. 


1759,—a doration, compared to which, that of | by the inestimable blessings of Peace and | 


any animal is but as a span. | Union and Harmony shall have been secured. 
And now, whilst we would encourage in our | 

young readers a taste for this healthful, pleas- : 

ing, and useful study, we would have them | OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 

remember, in the pursuit. of this, and all This body convened at Mount Pleasant on 

other sources @# knowledge, that, virtue and |the 2nd instant, the Yearly Meeting of Minis- 


vice, sin and holiness, and the conlormation of ters and Elders having been held on the pre- 


our hearts and lives to the duties of true reli- |ceding Seventh-day. Many strangers with | 


gion and morality, are things of far more con- | certificates or minutes were present. An effort 
sequence than all the furniture of our uuder- | was made to have the epistle from the larger 
standing, and the richest treasures of mere body in New England read, which failed. 
speculative knowledge,—and that because they |On Fourth-day the meeting was engaged in 
have a more immediate and effectual influence | the consideration of the answers to the queries. 
upon our eternal felicity, or eternal sorrow. |The representatives not being able to unite 

upon clerks, the former ones were continued. 
= A more [ull account of the proceedings of 
the Yearly Meeting, furnished as heretofore 
by one of its members, we hope to receive in 
time for our next paper. 


THE FRIEND. 


NINTH MONTH 14, 1850. 

The Agent of “ The Friend” has received 

The present number closes another volume information, that No, 49, dated Eighth month 
of “ The Friend” ; and the occasion seems 10 | oath, iene eine enen -teabheddae asedial post 
call for the expression of our obligations lattes, in Mascachuceus. A letter received 
the friends and correspondents who have con- this week states, “the package containg No. 
tributed to its pages, and lightened our OWD| 49 of « The Friend’ for Lynn, has just come 
labours by their welcome aid. More particu-| 1, pand ” from which it would seem, an omiss 


larly do we feel this due in the present case, to} 04 of delay at some distributing post office, 


those whose communications have been ad | had been the cause of the papers not coming 
dressed to us, under the impulse of feelings of 


religious duty, to defend important doctrines, | s11¢ were all forwarded by the same mail, it 


= long-established rules, which the progress | ;, hoped the other missing packages may have 
of ee = aed See ead of | or will yet arrive at their several places of 
our religious Society, weakened and under-| qsination, 


mined. It is the privilege, and no less the| 
duty of religiously concerned members, freely ? 

and fearlessly to express their convictions on SELECT READER, No 1. 

these subjects; and we are well assured from| A second edition of this reading book has 
the acknowledgments received by us from nu-| been printed, and is for sale at the Depository, 
merous Friends in all the Yearly Meetings,| No. 84 Mulberry street. Some typographical 
that the sentiments which have thus found ex-|errors in the first edition have been corrected, 
pression in our columns, have been strengthen- | and 17 pages of new matter added. The pa- 
ing and encouraging to many minds. | per is much better than in the former edition. 


The temporary suspension of the valesble| ‘he price is the same as before,—one dollar 


biographical anecdotes of Friends, which have | per dozen, or ten cents for a single copy. 
been received with so much interest by our 
readers, will not, we have reason to believe, RECEIPTS 
continue much longer. With renewed strength P 


and health their author will, we hope, continue | _ Received from Jos. Collins, Brookfield, N. Y., $2, 


the series, which has given hitherto almo st are 24; from Jos. Dixon, $8, for vols. 20, 21, 22 
unmingled satisfaction to our subscribers. . = 


BINDING. 


Subscribers to “ The Friend” are informed, 
|they can have it, and other periodicals and 
| books, neatly and substantially bound, on rea- 
sonable terms at this office. 





The year which is now closing upon “ The 
Friend,” has been unusually eventful. The 
death of our upright chief magistrate, the clos- 
ing years of whose life proved that his coun- 
trymen were not mistaken in attributing to) 
him great talents for the administration of af- 
fairs, and equal firmness of purpose and integ- 
rity of character, threw a gloom over the| A Friend residing in this city, wishes to en- 
whole land. That gloom was heightened by | gage in some safe manufacturing of mercan- 
the critical situation of the country —the threats | tile business, not requiring too large a capital ; 
of disunion and separation—the bitter feuds of or to obtain a situation as assistant, or other- 
extreme partisans and ambitious demagogues | wise, with a regular salary. Possessing a 
in Congress—and the violent excitements of| share of mathematical and_ scientific attain- 
certain parties in the southern sections of the | ments, he would be glad of a situation in which 
Union. Afier a long and obstinate struggle, | these qualifications would be available. Phil- 





to hand in due time. As the papers for that | 


a milder and more conciliating spirit’ has pre- 


vailed ; and however the sacrifices made may Inquire at Friends’ Bookstore, No. 84 Mulber. | <---> —~ 


be regretted in’ themselves, no true lover of 
his country can otherwise than rejoice, if there- 


adelphia or its vicinity would be preferred.— 


ry street, or of John Richardson, agent of 
“ The Friend,” No. 50 North Fourth street. 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 
These seminaries were re-opened on the 2d 
‘instant. ‘I'hat for Boys in the house on Cher. 
ry street, below Ninth; and that for Girls in 
the house on St. James’s street, above Sixth, 
Friends intending to enter their children in 
these schools, are desired to do so as early in 
‘the session as practicable, in order that the 
| proper classification may be made early. 
| In both schools are taught Spelling, Reading, 
Defining, Derivations from Latin and Greek 
roots, Writing, under a teacher employed to 
teach that branch exclusively, Grammar, Ge- 
| ography, Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, His- 
jtory, Mental Philosophy, Chemistry, Animal 
and Vegetable Physiology and Composition. 

In the Boys’ School there are also taught 
Mensuration, Surveying, Book-keeping, the 
higher branches of the Mathematics, and the 
Latin and Greek languages: and in the Girls’ 
School, instruction is given in Botany and in 
‘the French language. 

Religious instruction constitutes part of the 
| regular course, care being taken to train the 
| pupils in a knowledge of, and an esteem for, 
\the religious principles and testimonies of 
| Friends. 





WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Committee on Instruction meet in Phil- 
jadelphia on Sixth-day afiernoon, the 20th 
inst., at 3 o’clock. 





Friends’ Boarding-School at West-town. 


The Winter term of Friends’ Boarding- 
School at West-town, will commence on Sixth- 
day, the 26th of Tenth month next. To avoid 
disappointment, parents and others intending 
to send their children, will please make early 
application to Joseph Snowdon, Superinten- 
dent, at the School, or to Joseph Scattergood, 
Treasurer, No. 84 Mulberry street, Philada. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Committee on Admissions.—Samuel Bettle, 
Jr., No. 101 North Tenth street; Charles Ellis, 
No. 95 South Eighth street, and No. 56 Chest- 
nut street; William Bettle, No. 244 North 
Sixth street, and No. 14 South Third street; 
John C. Allen, No. 179 South Fifth street ; 
Horatio C. Wood, No. 210 Race street, and 
No. 37 Chestnut street ; William Thomas, No. 
242 North Fifth street, and No. 49 South 
Wharves; Townsend Sharpless, No. 187 Arch 
street, and No, 32 South Second street. 

Visiting Managers for the Month.— 
Jeremiah Hacker, No. 144 S. Fourth street ; 
William Betile, No. 244 N, Sixth street ; John 
C. Allen, No. 179 South Fifth street. 

Superintendent.—Dr. Joshua H. Worth« 
ington, 

Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 182 Arch street. 

Steward.— William Birdsall. 

Matron.—Mary D. Birdsall. 
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